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MUS/CfAA^S LOOK TO GREENLEAF 

Tim is one for fiiose iiidc-bountf skeptics who stiH fr\' to ckssify Hic entire 
Soiithu'est m ‘The Great American CiiJturaJ Desert/ 

Some time hack, some mighty important Amcrieans decided the mrzsical life of 
the Anjer/caiJ pcopJe was in daziger. The threat: a serious nation-wide 
shortage of first class string musicians. 

They decided the sointion was to have an Jrzfernational String Congress— to set 
up no mere ojjc-day affair of speeches; hnt rcallv' at it w'ith fu'O months 
of good basic training for at icast fifty of the mthus most gifted young string 
students. And to bring in great string artists frozii all over the coijntr>* for 
teachers, and to provide this teadjjng-fcstivaJ with a rcalh^ inspiring setting. 

So u'herc do you suppose they decided to hold it? In Oklahoma, Specifically^ 
Grccnicaf State Park, from June 15 through August H this sunimcr. 

It's rcaJ/y a remarkahJe story. An Advisory Board including jnen like Leopold 
Stokowski, Eugene Ormandy, Leonard Bernstein and \Tadimir Golchman 
(now Advisor to the 7"nlsa SymphonyE Living expenses guaranteed by the 
Americaj? J^cdcratioji of Musicians, Instruction undenvritten by Oklahoma 
mdustThiUsts. Lodging, boarding and recreation provided by the State of 
OkJalioina ;md the Greenicaf Lake Festival of Tulsa* And this includes some 
znighl}^ nice new facilities“.?d practice .sheds, air conditioned rehearsal rooms, 
etc.— hmJt for the event on the shores of one of the prettiest lakes in Oklahoma. 
Oklahomans who recognize this as a really great step in winning recognition 
for both the culture and the beauty of the Southwest owe thanks to many 
dedicated sotils for this one* But chiefly to Dr* Roy f larris, cefchratcd Anzerican 
composer, Founder-Director for the Greenicaf Lake Festival; native Oklahoman. 



GREENLEAF LAKE STATE PARK photo by Oklahoma pianming amd tfESOURCES board 
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Do you want $500.00 per month starting wage? 
Know -how geared to automation and electronics? 
Top-flight technicians for your industry-new or old? 

if so, you’ll he interested in . . . 


M*i$ tmoiviiii 






O.S* I'ech students walk out of 
school into their chosen voca- 
tions like veterans because of 
the specialized training they 
receive. 

Only recently one of the instructors looked up from 
his desk to greet a man standing before him with a twinkle 
in his eye. The man was a former student who had left 
a a week job in Maryland to study a specialized 
subject at Tech, He and his wife had decided to spend 
thdr first vacation in Okmulgee, to celebrate their success 
with the instructor who had made it possible for them to 
enjoy a new way of life^ with a $10,000 a y^r salary. 

Every O.S. Tech instructor has similar experiences, 
which prove that proper vocational training really pays. 
O.S. Tech and its director, L. K, Covclle, are dedicated 
to one idea : men and women should be taught to do what 
they like best for a living. And taught in the most 
practical way— do itt 

President Eisenhower has said, “L^bor is the United 


States. The men and women who with their minds, their 
hearts, and hands, create the wealth that is shared in this 
country— they are America!” 

Without the glass tube made by a technician, the 
scientist could not have discovered the elements that 
make the atom bomb explode. 

Each succeeding class of eager, young graduates from 
O.S,l'€ch adds wealth to Oklahoma through a constant 
supply of trained technicians for the current statewide 
industrial expansion. No matter what the requirements. 
Tech can produce specially trained people to meet them^ 
in automation, modem plant operation, cafeteria manage- 
ment, draftsmen, mechanics, electrical maintenance per- 
sonnel, etc. 

Names like Univac, the Reservisor, and Ca Mnn 
W./0854:3, which sound like science fiction to most of 
us, are quite familiar to students in the Tech School of 
Electronics. Ca Mnn W,/0834; 3, incidentally, is the elec- 
tronic brain which provided data for the Ford-United 

Continued on 26 
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The compheoted technical process of seporating 
the primory colors of these pictures, to be litho- 
graphed os halftones, wos done by O. S. Tech 
students in Tech s own color laboratories. 


INDUSTRY 


Semesters 


Auto Body Metal and Painting 

Auto Mechanics 

Auto Trim 

Cabinet Making 

Carpentry .. 

Diesel Mechanics 

Drafting 
Dry Cleaning 

Electricity 

Furniture Upholstery 
industrial Electronics 
jewelry Repair 

Laundry 

Plumbing 

Printing (Lithography) 

Printing (Letterpress) 

Radio and Television 


Refrigeration, Air Conditioning 

and Heating Service 5 

Shoe Rebuilding ^ Bootmaking 6 

Saddlemaking 4 

Watch Repair 4 


FOOD TRADES 

Baking 

Culinary Trades 

AGfilCULTDRE 

General Farming 


COMMERCE 

Accounting 5 

Commercial Art and Advertising 6 

Retailing 6 

Lumber Retailing 3 

Secretarial Training 4 

Stenographic Training 3 






Yesterday your old creaky editor took 
Ills nine children along for a trek around 
Sooner Strip territory. Here are some high 
spots, starting with FRONTIER CITY. 

TRAIN RIDE, Longest dam ride of 
its kind I ever saw. Whiz past buffalo, 
burros, stagecoaches, cowboys, Indians, 
mighty nice little forest, old timey oil 
well and Frontier Chapel. Kids pulled 
pop-gun on engineer. Got tw^o more free 
rides. 

GHOST MINE. Real wild. All sorts 
of pleasant new companions like skeletons 
and threc-foot spiders try to join the 
family as you reel thru pitch-black tun- 
nels. Kids got over their scare and tried 
to catch spider, but he got awav- 
CIMARRON RIVER BOAT RIDE, 
Another wild one. Even outdoes Edna 
Ferber for jazzing up Oklahoma's Cimar- 
ron river countryside. 

INDIAN KIVA. Real Indian village 
with stoic drum-beaters and dancing 
braves in fancy feathers. Kids wanted to 
Indian wrestle, but braves refused. Blam- 
ed high cost of feathers: can't muss, 
TEEPEES TO TOWERS HIGH 
RIDE, Clear to the top of a 120-foot 
arrow for a view' of Frontier City that 
really takes your breath away. Even kids 
were so awed they shut up for one whole 
minute. 

JAILHOUSE, Turned over itemized 
list of children's offenses, but Marshall 
refused to lock tiiem up even -for pav. 
They are missing a real bet here. 

Sated with thrills* wc headed across 
t)ic expressway to . , , Confiu^ed on page 29 
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Two Front Street gijnmen feel the ovenging wroth of Doc Holliday’s blazing .45's .Such 
violence is apt to break out anywhere in town. Tourists ond visitors are warned that there 
ore at least two g unfights like this on the streets of Frontier City every day. 


tahheA hef§ to 

Travel Boom for Oklahoma 


Behind development of the ''Sooner 
Strip” area as a major site for tourist 
attractions lies a big fact about the new 
U.S. system of Super Highways, 

This system w'ill literally transform 
Oklalioma into the “Crossroads of the 
Nation” for highway travel. It will do 
this by vastly strengthening the already 
strong north-south and east-west trans- 
continental travel pattern created by the 
criss-cross of U,S. 77 and U.S. 66 and the 


I’lirnpikes through Oklahoma, 

7'hough the actual crossroads point lies 
northeast of Oklahoma CiN, sparking 
“Sooner Strip” development, travel ex- 
perts ^ foresee significent benefits for the 
whole state from the Super Highways. 

Oklalioma is ready, with topflight state 
juarks and lodges dotting the entire state; 
new lakes galore; growing resort areas in 
northeastern and southern Oklahoma; 
and genera] growth elsewhere. 




W snuns SOONER SIMP 


Travelers Find West Still 
Wild At Frontier City 

BY DAVE LOYE 


Hummel and 
Cowboy Hall 
Catch U.S. Eye 

Western Writers Ride 
In For Big Convention 

Ilummd Holiday Village developers 
liavc let no grass grow under their feet 
since they pioneered developnient in the 
‘'Sooner Strip’' area tlirec years ago 

Since then this unique "all women” 
corporation, spearheaded by tiny dynamo 
Lii Hummel, has i>arlayed their location 
directly across from Frontier Citv into a 
booming business in fine, hand-braided 
rugs and established their “Hummel 
Maid” brand-name nation-wide. 

More recently they have expanded into 
a Village of fine shops to cater to the 
traveler. 

South w^est three miles along Oklahoma 
City's northeast expresswav, construction 
is now undenvay on the National Cow-- 
boy Hall of Fame. Seventeen states are 
participating in a continuing drive to 
reach a goal of $ 5-millions to complete 
this great national shrine. 

Lured in by such attractions and the 
silver-tongued oratory of Oldahonia To- 
day associate editor Bill Burchardt (him- 
self a Western Writer), the Western 
Writers of America recently held their 
national convention at Frontier Cih% 


Late one night last summer a truck 
driver barreling along the big, modern, 
four-lane expressway northeast of Okla- 
homa City saw something that caused 
him to slam on his brakes and leap from 
the cab. 

There on a nearby hill stood an old 
covered wagon, blazing away against the 
black of night as though some Indian had 
just plunked a flaming arrow through the 
ancient canvas. 

Ihe driver rushed up the hilt and sud- 
denly found himself in a town that look- 
ed like something lifted right out of 
“Gunsmoke” or ''Maverick”, Dowm the 
ancient board walk-ways he ran, shouting 
for help. Finally a soul, clad in bona fide 
old cowboy gear, emerged. 

“That wagon's biiniing," the driver 
shouted. 

“Sure thing,” the cowboy grinned— and 
proceeded to explain. The flames came 
from hidden gas pipes. Tlie wagon was in 
no danger. It was just a gimmick to call 
attention to the town of Frontier City 
USA, Oklahoma's new milHon-dollar 
tourist attraction, 

^rhe truck driver's verbal reaction was 
colorful, but unprintable. But his surprise 
to find such a thing had suddenly sprout- 
ed here lias become a familiar reaction 
for several million transcontinental travel- 
ers since then; as well as for the “settlers'* 
themselves. 


Frontier City was officially opened on 
Memorial Day, May ?0, of last year. 
During June, July and August alone, 
more than 800,000 Americans traveling 
the north-south sw^eep of U.S. 77 and U.S. 
66 and the Turner and Will Rogers 
Turnpikes cast-w"est, stopped off to ex- 
plore the new tow'n. 

There, sprawling over a scenic, w^ooded. 
43-acre site, they found a very’ charming, 
authentic, modern-day re-creation of an 
old frontier town, complete with stock- 
ade, jail home, bank, general store, 
theatre, livery stable, saloon (beer only), 
cemeter)^ and trading post. Sandw^iched 
among these attractions, they found 
unique eateries; museums; shops offering 
everything from antiques to western 
clothes. Thrills and mystifications provid- 
ed by a Myster)' Shack, a Ghost Mine, an 
Indian Kiva. Guofights staged twice daily 
in the streets. Rides in stagecoaches, 
surreys, horse and burro-back; and a 11^- 
mile long train ride that circles the w'hole 
town. . 

Set off from the park, in a spot all its 
own, thev also found a beautiful frontier 
chapel wdiere ser\iccs arc held regularly 
to offer the weaw traveler refreshment of 
a deeper kind. 

Tile town opened with 39 attractions. 
TTiis year it has added 14 more. Tlicse 
incUide a^ wild boat ride down a ic- 
Coittimicd ajj pigc 29 







Major leaguers, minor leaguers 
“Y” leaguers, it’s fantastic 
how many Oklahomans . . . 
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BY Bill 
BURCHARDT 


"Y” iponiored Midg«t-A gome betvi^r> Johmon Joguors ond the West Nid>ols Hilli WUdcoti. 


It is safe to estimate that ninety percent of 
the television sets in Oklahoma were turned 
on the afternoon of last October 2nd, and 
focused on Milwaukee Stadium where the 
second game of the World Series was being 
played. In the fourth inning Mickey Mantle hit a home run. 

In the top of the ninth, he hit another home run. At that moment 
it is equally safe to say that tons of air were shoved dear out of 
the state borders by the unison swelling of chests as Oklahomans said 
to themselves, "'That's our boy!" 

A similar effect was produced two days later when Warren Spahn, 
Hartshorne rancher and Milwaukee Braves pitcher, treated the Yankees 












CARL HUBBELL ^ 

, : N W YORK N . L . iq 2 6 - I q 4^ '-nSS 

HAn,ED POR IMFRESSIVF PERFORM A Ngj , IN 
1934 ALL- STAR GAME WHEN KE $TRi|CJ| 
ruth » GEH R IG , FOXR , SI M MONS A N D 
IN SUCCESSION. NICKN A MED GIANTS* 
MEAL'TICRET. WON R33 GAMES IN MAJORS 
SCORING 16 STB-AlGMT IN 1936. COMF1 LE D 
STREAR OP 46 Vs SCORELESS INNINGS IN 
1933* HOLDER OF MANY RECORDS* 
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to a shutout, and Milwaukee won 4 to 0. It looks like 
we'd be used to it by now. 

But every baseball season continues to be a time of 
unusual rejoicing in this panhandled state, and World 
Series time produces almost the equivalent of a series of 
successive state holidays. It is a startling fact that this 
state has sent one hundred and four baseball players up 
to the Major Leagues, 

Who can concentrate mi routine business details 
wlien one of the home town boys is starring in the World 
Scries? For instance, just prior to the current crop of 
standout Sooner big leaguers, there was Allie Reynolds. 

The ‘"Super Chief'' tied the a IF time record with 
seven World Series wins. He pitched for the All Star 
teams of H5, ’47, '49, ’51, '52, and '5T In ’51, he was 
Pro-Athlete of the Year and won the Hickok Award, lu 
'52, he was Player of the Year and won the New York 
Sports Writers* Aw'ard. He won the Art Griggs Baseball 
Award m '48, ‘50, ‘51, ami '52, In ‘51, he pitched two 
nO'hit games for the first time in the history of the 
American League, and has pitched a total of 57 shutouts! 

Or back up a little farther to Johnny “Pepper" Mar- 
tin who literally won the 1951 World Series single-handed. 
Oriving in 5 runs, scoring 5 himself, 12 hits for a total of 
19 bases, and a batting average of AOO, which is still the 
record high batting average for an individual in a seven 
game Series. According to the baseball writers of the time, 
“an obscure David who galloped tinawcd and roughshod 
over the mighty Goliath that was the Philadelphia Ath- 
letics’ baselrall machine", Pepper Martin is universallv 
recognized as one of the greatest plavers the game ever 
produced. 

Or how^ about “King" Carl Hobbcll the screwball 
])itchcr from Meeker who once made the New York 
Giants invincible. Carl Hnbbcll won 255 games for the 
Giants and w-as a more than t wen tv game w'iimer for five 
consecutive seasons. Hic Ticket" as the waiters 

called him, is the pitcher who accomplished the incredible 
feat of striking out Babe Ruth, Lou Gcling, fiinmv Foxx, 
Al Simmons, and Joe Cronin in order, in the 1954 All- 
Star game. Bill Dickey got a single after that, then Leftv 


Gomez became I! ubbelPs sixth strikeout victim. 

Then there arc the Waners, Paul ;md Lloyd. “Big 
Poison", and “Little Poison", whose deadly batting ac- 
curacy W 2 % the terror of National League pitchers. In four- 
teen years witli the Pittsburgh Pirates, Lloyd Wancr 
struck out only 158 times in 7,219 trips to the plate. 
Look at thc.se batting averages: 1928 — ,556. 1929— .559. 
I950-.562, 1951-.518! 

F*anl Wancr was the National League's Most X'al li- 
able Player in 1927. lie batted .580 that year. He hit .579 
liis second year in the big leagues. In '27, lie drove in 151 
runs, and hit 17 triple.s to lead the league for the second 
successive year. Paul W^aner is in the National Baseball 
Hall of Fame. 

So is Carl Hnbbcll. Two Oklahoma farm boys who 
grew' up playing high school ball in Harrali and Meeker, 
just sixteen miles apart, and both w^ound up in the Base- 
ball Hall of Fame— a situation which cannot he duplicated 
anywhere in the United State.s. 

I'liat brings us to tlie somewhat more complicated 
ease of Dizzy and Paul Dean. Paul was born in Potcaii. 
Dizzy was Korn in HoldemiUc, on fan. 16, and in Lucas. 
Arkansas, on Aug. 22, 1911. He has listed his full name 
as both |ay Hanna Dean, and ferome Herman Dean. 

Dizzy says, "rm mixed up myself. I swear I thought 
I was bom in Iloldemille on Jan. 16. But, do you know, 
my dad stood up in Branch Rickey's office and said it was 
Lucas. Arkansas, on Aug. 22. Can you imagine that? 1 
told him if anyone ought to know it w'as me. I was the 
one honied, for Pete's sake!" 

As to the name mix-up, it turns iiiit Dizzv w-as born 
Jay Hanna but decided to take the name Jerome Herman 
w'hen a boyhood chum of that name died. It is indicative 
of Diz' big-heartcclness that he did it to help ease the 
grief of the dead bov's father. 

It also turns nut that Diz was born in Lucas, Arkan- 
sas, but grew" up in Springer, Oklahoma, not far from 
Holdenville. And if he did get mixed up on places and 
dates, he certainly never got mixed up on a pitcher's 
inoimd. Diz‘ dad relates that Ins bovs learned to throw 

Corrfinued oii page 2“ 


Bo Belcher's Baseball Comp at Chandler, 
which is attracting attention throughout 
the notion, will hold three, 3-week ses- 
sions this summer, with enrolees from 
all over the country. Bully McClean, San 
Francisco Giont veteran scout, calls the 
camp, 'The finest baseball set-up I ever 
sow." Bo has a file full of letters of 
praise from school administrators and 
parents os well os professional boseball 
men. Top instructors are here to teach 
the techniques of throwing, hitting, and 
playing of every position. Bo's oim is to 
give the best of instruction to baseball 
interested boys, and to develop sports- 
manship right along with playing skill. 
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Modern Oklahomans arc in^ 
to look surprised and 
even skeptical when told that 
several battles of the Civil War 
took place on Oklahoma soil. 
*‘Why/' they say with an ''oh, pshaw'' attitude, 
“Oklahoma wasn't even a state then/' Which is true. 
But the battles did take place in what is now Okla- 
honia and some of them were little lulus, probably as 
bloody and as deadly, man for man, as any battles of the 


war. 



No battle names appear on the Oklahoma record to 
compare in magnitude or historical importance with such 
blood-baths as Gettysburg, Shiloh, Antictam, Chicka- 
maugna or Sherman's march to the sea and the pageant rv 
of waving flags, rolling drums and shrilling bugles was 
missing. There were no famous wm correspondents cover- 
ing the Indian I’erritory’ theatre of operations. But scores 
of deadly little battles were fought up and down the 
eastern quarter of the state and the men who fought them 
and left their bodies on the field of battle were just as 
dead as those who fell in the large engagements farther 
East. Men in Blue and Gray died by the thousands in 
the eastern theatres of the war where the heavy concentra- 
tions of population and armies took place, but they died 
by the hundreds up and down the Oklahoma- Arkansas 
border. And, considering the sparse population and small- 
er numbers of men involved, the results of the Oklahoma 
fights showed higher casualty percentages. 

For four bloody years the friendly green Ozarks in 
the Cherokee country, the rugged Cookson Hills, the San 
Bois and the pine-clad Kiamichi Mountains of South- 
eastern Oklahoma was a land of terror, of pillaging and 
killing, of night raids and house burnings. Up and down, 
back and forth rode and marched the warriors of the 
Union and the Confederacy. And when it w^s all done the 
hills and valleys w*ere scarred and ravaged and most of the 
Indian residents w'cre hungry and homeless and many of 
them penniless. 

Much of the war was fought on a guerrilla basis . . . 
of quick hit-and-run raids involving only a few dozen or, 
at most, a few^ hundred men, some in uniform, some not. 

Stand Watie's Cherokee Mounted Rifles figured in 
the greater portion of these affairs. What Mosby did as 
the Confederate raider in Virginia Stand Watie did w'ith 
equal thoroughness in Oklahoma, While Mosby was 
known as the “Gray Ghost” of the South it would be 
equally fitting to call Watie the “Red Fox” of the West. 
Watie w^as three-quarters Cherokee, the only Indian to 
win a general's stars in either anny. 

On July 1 and 2 of 1863, the very same days on 
which the first tw'O days of the history-making Battle of 
Gett\-sburg was taking place a thousand miles to the East 
a force of 1500 Confederates under Stand Watie, then a 
Colonel in the Confederate army, engaged a force of 
Union troops of considerably smaller number and at- 
tempted to capture a supply train of some 200 wagons 


containing supplies for Union forces at Fort Gibson. 

The resulting conflict was listed as THE FIRST 
BATTLE OF BIG CABIN. It took place on the banks 
of Cabin Creek between Vinita and Langlev. The Con^ 
federates attacked viciously and the fight raged for two 
days but they were beaten off and the wagon train with its 
escort of Yankee troops managed to make its way to Fort 
Gibson, fighting a rear guard action as it crawled painfully 
through the hills. 

After their defeat Waties men drew back into the 
woods, regrouped, counted their losses and prepared to 
trv again. 

"The next chance came on July 17. Reinforcements 
for the Confederates came up in large numbers from 
Arkansas and Texas, Major General James G. Blunt, com- 
mander of Union troops at Fort Gibson, received scouting 
reports that a massed, all-out attack would be made on 
Fort Gibson and he moved quickly to nip it in the bud 
by going out to meet the Confederates before they had 
sufficient time to get set. In all Blunt had at his disposal 
.some 3,500 men, including a small battery* of a^til]e^\^ 

Confederate troops under General George H. Coop- 
er, with Stand Watie second in command, numbered 
about 6,000 and they^ had no artillerv; 

Blunt was a stubborn and vigorous officer and he w'as 
thoroughly fed up with Stand Watie's constant harrassing 
of his territory. He was determined to put an end to it. 
He also realized that Fort Gibson was the key' to the 
entire area and if it fell into Confederate hands it w'ould 
not only be a crippling blow^ to the Union but w^ould 
also probably cost him his command. So he hastily pre- 
pared for action and marched from the Fort to meet the 
enemy as far from it as possible. 

On July 37, 1863, just two weeks after Get tvs burg, 
THE BAITLE OF HONEY CREEK, the most impor- 
tant Civil War battle in Indian Territory; took place, 

"I 'he two armies met on the banks of Elk Creek, at 
the village of Honey Springs, near w'hich the Confederates 
had their w'arehouses and supply stations, about 12 miles 
Southeast of Muskogee. 

Fighting started early in the morning and lasted 
through much of the day. Each force fought fiercely and 
with every weapon at its disposal. But the Confederates 
were outclassed in equipment and w^eapons, and by the 
end of the day were forced to retreat, leaving over hvo 
hundred dead and numbers of w'ounded behind. There 
were almost no prisoners taken by either side. 

Elk Creek today is a clear, blue stream that flow's 
peacefully along a rocky channel but on July 17, 1863, its 
waters were red with the blood of the men w*ho struggled 
along its l>anks* 

When the rattle of musketrv, the boom of artillery; 
the rebel yell atrd the Cherokee and Creek w'ar cries died 
away that day in July Blunt's forces went back to Fort 
Gibson and the Confederates retreated, limping down the 
Texas Road fifty miles to Perrvville, about 12 miles South 
of the ]ire.sent city of McAIestcr. Confimred on page 51 
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PART II: THE EASTERN HALF 

Toke the advice of a man who’s 
been there often— there ore a 
lot of surprises in store for . , . 



BY R. G. MILLER 

. ^ “Smoking fioom” cofirmniff, 

Oaiiy Oklahoman 

Kastem Oklahoma 1 Ah wonderland! 

Books, booklets and brochures by the dozen have 
been written and speeches and lectures by the hundred 
have been delivered about the natural beauty, the moun- 
tains and hills, the rivers and lakes, the forests, the 
history, the good neighborliness, the mineral deposits and 
the industrial opportunities in Eastern Oklahoma — bnt 
the half has not been told. 

This story in Oklahoma 7bday may do little more 
than fill in some gaps and emphasize the whole. Perhaps 
it will stir the interest of countless thousands of Oklahoma 
residents, and numerous visitors, to set aside two or three 
days or a week or more to go rnotoriirg to see some of 
the most magnificent scenery^ in the land and to visit 
some of the sites where rich, meaningful histoiy^ of the 
southwest was made- 

So pack up, load np and let's get going- Where to 
start? It doesn't matter. Eastern Oklahoma presents a new- 
pageant of grandeur with each passing mile in any direc- 
tion from any takeoff point. 

The mountains in eastern Oklahoma do not reach 
as higli into the skv as the Rockv mountains, but they' 
compare w^ell when it comes to scenic beauty. Rich moun- 
tain in southern LeFlore county is the highest with 
elevation at one point of 2.9S0 feet. It is followx^d by 
Sugarloaf. also in LcFlorc, with 2,650 feet. Then come 
the Winding Stair and the Kiamichi, in much the same 
area, with elevation close to 2,500 feet. There are in- 
numerable mountains in that section of the state which 
are 1,200 to 1,800 feet up. These include the San Bois 
peaks and ridges which arc as shapely and scenic as any of 
them. 

At the foothills of these mountains there are dear- 
water streams which offer hundreds of ideal camp-out 
and picnicking spots. These creeks come tumbling down 
from the hillsides with gusto, and they are all stocked 



bv nature with bass, brownies, goggle-eyes and other game 
fish. 

In April, tlic mountain region, from Broken Bow^ on 
the south to Wyandotte on the north, is alive w ith flower- 
ing Ixjautv, Dpgw'ood, redbud, flowering jx^ich, locust, 
haw, and other trees and bushes give forth an extrava- 
ganza of colorful beauty'* And in the autumn tliese same 
mountains present a pageant of rainbow color. 

The Eastern Oklahoma mountain countn' is well- 
covered with forests of scenic and commercial value. Lots 
of people w'ill be suq^rised to leam that Oklahoma has 
about six million acres of merchantable timberlands and 
more than 200 sawmills, including tw'o of the largest 
such mills in the USA. Sixteen million fence posts are 
produced and marketed from this area each year; also 
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NIGHTFALL AT THE CROSSROADS 

Used to be a title like the above would evoke a picture 
of a quiet country store with o wagon passing, bright 
lantern swinging from the toiLgote. This color photo not 
only points up the dramatic change that’s come over 
the U*S., but Oklahoma os well. Photographer Paul 
Lefabvre set up his camera near the area northeast of 
Oklahoma City which is becoming, quite literolly, the 
"Crossroads of Americo" for highway travel. He opened 
the shutter and let the heodlignts and tail tights of cars 
and trucks enroute cross-country paint their own pic- 
ture of travel at the cross-roads, 1959. U.S. Highway 66 
and the Turner and Will Rogers Turnpikes ore the big 
tronscontinental traffic bearers through this key orea 
U.S. 77 provides the mojor north-south route to form 
the "crossroads,” 
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PART //■ THE EASTERN HALF 

The fresh new land that was 
Oklahoma comes to life again 
through the sketchbook of 
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BALDWIN MOLLHAUSfN — In pgr Sppmg ijiiret ihft 

l^rrairr dt Wstlotn QJslQHDmQ ie«n and iknkhed by arhil'Qgthor 
Baldwin MoUhfau;en, fie p-osM^d CNtinhoma wJtb The Pacific 
Rnilraad S^irvay m ^BS3- 

Ici thit bsue we pfeient MoUhnuien s ikelcfiei of The Indian paopte he 
met iyi eos:iern Otroheni<j En dired conlroii to I he commonly 
accepted iiereotype, he Found ihem cultured, educoted, proiporoui, 
and fuocesdul in bosmeii. 

Wc mvife you Fo read hil commirntt obouF Fhem in The strort excerpts 
included Hsre, for Mollhomen't comptete OViohoma loutnob, sea 
The Chronidei of OkEdhomo, or the book hiFed betow 

From a PATHFINDER IN THE SOUTHWEST 
by Cront Fbreman, 

FJntv. oF QkFa. Press 


"^nic Sugar Loaf, the Kavaneau, and the SaiiS'bois 
mountains bound really i>aradisaical valleys, over which 
Nature has poured out every kind of loveliness with in- 
exhaustible profusion. ITic meadows, which are perfect 
beds of splendid flowers, tempt the traveller almost ir- 
resistibly to linger, or even take up his abode in them, 
'I’hey are ready to receive whatever seed he may drop into 
their bosom and return him a thousand fold; and the 
numerous little streams which constantly refresh the soil, 
dispel the fear of the excessive lieats of summer, and 
promise a joyful harvest; while the nciglibouring woods 
offer the settler hard hickory trunks for the beams of his 
log-house, and slender stems enough for his fences. ITie 
winter is here milder than in most of the neighbouring 
regions; for the impenetrable woods and the near moun- 
tains defy the north wind and protect the tenderest germs 
from this enemy so dreaded in less favoured regions. 


MOUNTAIN AND LAKE 

Quoting R. G. Miller, "Okiahoma 
is blessed with scenic highways, 
SH 51 from Wagoner east through 
Tahlequah to Stilwell is one of the 
most scenic. U.S, 59 from Miami 
south past Jay to Sallfsaw and on 
past Heavener is pretty. SH 20 
from Claremore past Pryor to the 
Grand Lake region is a beauty. 
U.S. /O from Atoka east to Antlers 
is a dandy, and the same road 
from Broken Bow east to Arkansas 
is lined with attractiveness, U.S. 271 
from 3 point near Wister south- 
west through Talihina and Clayton 
to Antlers is a good one any day. 
And U.S. 270 from just east of 
McAlester through Wilburton, Wister, 
and Heavener to the Arkansas line 
has been a favorite for years. All 
of these highways are fully paved.'' 
This view of Lake Elmer Thomas 
was made from the highway 
ascending Mt. Scott in the WICHITA 
MOUNTAIN WILDLIFE REFUGE. 
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MOLLHAUSEN TRAVELS * O K L AHOM A TODAY PLATE VII 



It is delightful to the traveller to go from settlement 
to settlement among these Choctaws and Cherokees, and 
to find himself cverv'where received with open arms like 
an old friend. Here the wanderer need have no fear of a 
rustling among the bushes, of the hissing arrow or the 
whistling tomahawk. The crow of the domestic cock 
mingles with the call of the little partridge, and the moan- 
ing cr\' of the panther has been long silent before the 
barking of the house-dog; and w'here once was heard the 
wild howl over slaughtered enemies and bloody scalps, 
vou now listen to the peaceful bells of the grazing flocks 
and herds. Here are blooming farms which would do 
honor to a European settler, luxuriant crops, and a general 
prosperity. 


SAILBOAT 

The slap of canvas in a spanking 
breeze, and waves lapping the 
gunwhale with tire rudder hard over 
Confirmed sailhoaters will tell you 
there's no sport to compare! 
No racketty motor noise — no 
exhaust fumes — only a cool lake 
breeze, and a quiet world apart 
ON LAKE HEFNER. 
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At a sudden turn of the road you see old Fort Koffcc 
lying before you. T'his little fortress was erected thirt\- 
years ago, beautifully situated on a bill about eiglih' feet 
high, that rises abruptly from the waters of the Arkansas, 
and on the landside slopes gently down, llie white build- 
ing gleams out pleasantly from the dark cedars. After the 
building of Fort Smith, Fort Koffec lost its garrison and 
W'as transformed into a missionan^ school. The town 
itself consists of a kind of broad street, formed of log- 
houses and gardens, and does not differ much in appear- 
ance from many other thriving villages. Domestic animals 
of all .sorts enliven tlic farmyards, gardens and streets. In 
general there is an appearance of lively industry about the 
place, called by the Indians Hei-to-to-w^ec, but by the 
American population ScuIJevu7Ic {Skullyville) or simply 
the ^'Agency'', It is the rendezvous of all the industrial 
population of the country. The want of an inn was soon 
felt, and a small boarding-house helped to render the little 
town complete; and there may sometimes be seen alight- 
ing at it Choctaw gentlemen and their families who have 
been to visit their daughters at school. 


PICNIC 

What is Oklahoma? Ask most folks 
who treasure the best In a state 
and they'll say. "People. Really 
wonderful people. So nice and 
friendly'* Perhaps one reason for the 
friendliness of Oklahomans is that 
they just have plenty of places, 
close at hand, to get away from 
the pressures of everyday life 
and relax. Lakes, streams, ponds, 
woods, small canyons, parks . . . 
The family picnic, of course, has 
been one of the great traditional 
American *'souLrestorers." And so 
to picnics everywhere, we dedicate 
this Oklahoma summer scene; just 
people enjoying being people, 
near Turner's Falls in 
southern Oklahoma. 
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WHIPPLE COLLECTION' — -OKUfcHOMA HISTORICAL SOGlEfY 


When you reach the rather higher plateau which has 
received the name of Pine Grove^ such a landscape is 
opened to the view, that any one must indeed he dull 
and insensible who can contemplate it w^ithout not mere- 
ly surprise but emotion. The whole country of the ChoC’ 
taws lies there unrolled before your eyes, and looking to 
the east whence vou have come, you see for the last time 
the Sugar Loaf mountain, and a low^ chain, scarcely dis- 
tinguishable in the horizon, passes behind the dark masses 
of the Kavaneau, which are met by the mountains of 
Sans-bois, the highest points of which, due south from 
Pine Grove, gradually sink tow^ards the w'est, and lose 
themselves in the flat connhy^ 

The great valley, lying thus like a picture framed in 
bv blue mountains, is bv no means a level surface varied 
only by the distribution of forest and prairie, although 
that will often compose a scene of great beauty, but hills 
and even mountains lie scattered about it in all directions, 
and the green prairies and dark woods are intersected by 
streams and rivulets, the windings .of which are traceable 
through the meadows by the bushes on their banks, and 
through the forest bv the deeper green of the trees. The 
traveller is tempted to linger long at this point, for he 
is now on the frontier of a rich and beautiful country. 
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WHJPPLE COLLECTION — OKLAHOMA HISTORICAL SOCIETY 


If you follow the road into the forest that forms tire 
broad border of the Sans-bois, you will hear, at almost 
every hour of the day, the strokes of a smith’s hammer 
falling briskly and regularly on the glowing iron and the 
anvil beneath it, as long as the industrious cheerful 
smith is able to wield it. Following the sounds of the 
forge, you find your way through herds of sleek well fed 
cows and oxen, who are reposing comfortably across your 
path, and are not at all inclined to allow themselves to 
be disturbed in the very pleasant occupation of chewing 
the cud. You come soon to a clearing, and to the paling 
of a fannyard, in the middle of which rises a rough but 
well-built log house. Some Indian children are about 
before the door, and a haughty-looking cock is observing 
their proceedings, while his own large family is picking 
up a living about the yard; a cleanly dressed Indian 
woman is following her domestic occupations, her dark 
earnest eyes continually turning to her youngest darling, 
rolling there in the grass. CmiJimietJ on page 22 


NIGHT HARVEST 

"Man’s work is from sun to sun," 
says the old proverb— but not 
when the wheat is ripe and ready 
for the harvest. Labor 'round the 
clock is commonplace then, for a 
sudden summer storm can destroy 
in moments all the fruitful and 
abundant yield that has taken 
months to mature. Last year’s 
bumper crop produced almost 116 
million bushels of wheat from 
4V'e million acres planted, bringing 
an income of $202,020,000 
to Oklahoma. 
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WHIPPLE COLLCCTrOlt— OKLAHOMA HISTORICAL SOCIETY 


Cojihmicd from page 20 

Some large dogs are stretched out in the shade of 
a tree, and would enjoy completely the sw^eets of idleness, 
were it not for the trouble of snapping occasionally at 
a tiresome fly- But unwcariedly the mighty hammer con- 
tinues its strokes, so that the little smithy trembles again, 
and the l>ellows draw long deep breaths. Somehow the 
alarm tliat has Ixien sounded finds its wav into the smithv; 
bellows and hammer stop, and a sooty Indian advances to 
the door. Extending his hand with a friendly *'How do 
you do?” he invites the stranger to enter his abode. In 
the meantime the train lias come up; visitors make their 
appearances one after another at the little farm, and begin 
to look about them for eggs, milk, butter, chickens, and 
such like dainties, for which they gladly pay high prices, 
and the ey«s of the Indian woman sparkle, for already 
ill lier mind's eye she secs tlie pretty stuffs and gay ril> 
bands which this unlooked-for windfall will enable her to 
procure. The Indian smith sells the travellers some head 
of cattle, a wagon-load of maize, and is even induced 
without much difficulty to accompany the expedition as 
guide, as far as Gaines Creek, on the frontier between the 
lands of the Choctaws and Chickasaw- s, ITie conditions 
of the bargain are soon arranged; the smith washes the 
soot and ashes from his face, smooths his long black hair — 
his stout boys saddle him a horsc^his wife hands him 
his coloured hunting shirt, bis powder-horn, and shot- 
pouch, Mis rifle he takes himself, and after a brief farew^cll 
to his family, mounts his horse, proceeds to the head of the 
procession and pursues his way without once looking round. 


TENKILLER DIVERS 

What is This New Oklahoma? 
Nowhere does it reveal itself with 
more dramatic power than in North- 
eastern Oklahoma’s lake country. 
Imagine a land of wooded hills, 
small farms, and small towns sort 
of at a loss as to where the 
future was headed. Then imagine 
that a magician waved his wand and 
lo and behold, three mighty lakes 
appeared. Thousands of boats 
popped onto the water. The shores 
sprouted resorts, lodges, cabins. 
Mill ions of people began to pour in 
from all over the country. And the 
small towns came to life and 
started growing, growing, growing. 
And sports like Scuba diving — 
hard to picture in the Old 0kf3' 
homa — took hold like mad. This is 
no fairy tale. It is merely the 
story of what has happened in 
just two decades, following the 
development of Grand, Fort Gibson 
and Tenkiller lakes. The divers in’ 
this picture are Lucien Criner, Jr,, 
of Okmulgee, and William Billlig, 
a Henryetta jeweler, A former Navy 
salvage diver, Criner helped cleai 
Nagasaki harbor after that city was 
flattened by the atom bomb, and 
helped salvage the Normandie in 
New York harbor. Following World 
War II he came to Oklahoma. 
He’s now pretty generally credited 
with being the man who started 
Scuba diving on the way to its 
present popularity as an 
Oklahoma water sport. 
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WHIPPLE COLLECriOH OKLAHOMA HISTORICAL SOCIETY 


Gaines Creek was reached at last, and the Indian smith 
returned to his forge. There was no difficulty in finding 
the way; running streams and gushing springs were sparkl- 
ing all over among the rich grass of this beautiful country. 
The road was smooth, and leading mostly through 
prairies, bringing us nearer and nearer to the Canadian. 
After a* few marches, we arrived at the first settlement of 
the Shawnee Indians. Scarcely was the arrival of the white 
party made known, than friendly Indians came trooping 
on horseback and on foot into our camp, bringing with 
them large quantities of maize, sweet melons, most re- 
freshing water melons and juicy peaches for sale. 

The time which the Shawnees can spare from their 
farms, they generally employ in hunting expeditions, pass- 
ing by twos and threes into the territories of the Kiowas 
and the hostile Comanches, to pursue the shaggy bison 
and the beautifully marked antelope, and after months 
of absence to bring back their pack horses laden with 
dried meat. Their fondness for the chase and for adventure 
made it easy for us to find among them a guide, who 
undertook to conduct our expedition as far as the Old 
Fort Arbuckle. 


NIGHT SKYLINE 

“Spend tonight in exciting, glam- 
orous Oklahoma City," say the 
signboards on the highways leading 
into town. This view of the Capital 
city's colorful skyline makes the 
prospect indeed tempting, A 
multitude of cafes and restaurants 
serving menus of delectable food, 
theatres showing a variety of the 
latest attractions (or you can pick 
an evening when the Mummers 
or Miracle Theatre have a play on 
the boards), symphony, concert and 
celebrity series, nite spots fea- 
turing dance bands playing the 
rhythms you like, an evening in 
Oklahoma City can provide enter- 
tainment for you and that gir! 
you married, or the whole family. 
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Anlroiiiabilc Workers' pHin for supplementin' un cm ploy- 
incut benefits. 

If tliat sort of langmige is puzzling, don't be alarmed. 
It siiii))ly inc;ms tliat the world is undergoing growing 
pains in what iiiav be the most benevolent revolution in 
tlic histon of tcelmokjgv* 

Great industrial changes have forced occupational 
adjnstincnts in the past. During the period following 
World War b industrial mechanization upset millions 
of workers* dinner pails all mer the country* 'I'hat genera' 
tion of Americans ate many a drv mist of bread while 
learning In operate mactiines to do mneli of the work 
that was fonncrly done b\ hand. 

The current industrial transition is different. Man- 
fjperated machines arc now becoming obsolete* The 
modern plant nse.s mac I lines to operate other machines, 
electronic’iillv controlled bv pasli-button specialists and 
tedimcians. Present day technology dcmaiid.s skills of a 
liighcT level than the current average of today's ‘'skilled 
labor.” Oklalioma State lech produces skills of that 
liigher level. 

The role plaved b^ tins school in lifting its stndents 
Ic? higlicr c'Ccnujinit ]c\c'Is is nnic|nc. Better ]5aying jobs 
uait for them even before tlicr graduate. And graduating 
students nsiialh luivc their choice of sc\cral jobs that 
are open and waiting. 

A confidential sur\ ev of ' I cell graduates shows begin- 
ning wages of well over SsOO per month. In the self- 
emplovcd group, reports show earnings as high as SI 200 
per month. I'hc limit of success is entirely up to the 
individiiars ahilit\ and ambition. 

Charles Iv Wilson became president of General 
Motors with a vocational sdiooi education. I Icnrv’ Ford 
proved the value of technical training in devclopfng his 
early antomolrilcs. I le insisted on technical training for 
Ins <Iepart merit 1 leads as his company grc’w. 

Chrysler Corporation received a contract to produce 
the Redstone and Jii|iitcr missile svstems last vear while 
Detroit was in the thrcjcs of recession unemployment. Ibc 
contract meant d,0lK) new jobs, !mt the unemployed auto 
workers could not fill tliesc jobs. All these new jobs had 
to he manned bv specialists. Clirvsler was conipdlcd to 
liire 2y/i£ engineers, dOVJ tcdinicians, and most of tlic 
rest were skilled workmen trained for more complicated 
work than had ever been done on an auto assembly line. 

Such cxamjjles arc becoming common. On the farm, 
111 the oilfield, in industry, and in science, the tedmiciaii 
is to our cconomv what lx:drock is to the foundation of 
the luiipire State Building. 

Shakespeare .savs, '‘Experience is a jewel , , , for it is 
often purchased at an infinite rale,*' 

Practical experience is what O.S.Tcch abound.s in, 
of conr.se. Rut theorv and related subjects arc not by- 
passed in the process of producing specialists. 

Vox instance, si.x hours of stndv per day for Electronic 
and Electrical Maintenance involves: two hours basic 



0. S. TECH TRAIHED STUDENTS WORK IK DIVERSE 
PARTS OF THE WORLD. CDRREKTLr GRADUATES ARE 
EMPLOYED IN: 


BRAZIL 

DELAWARE 

NEW HAMPSHIRE 

VENEZUELA 

FLORIDA 

NEWJERSEY 

CANADA 

GEORGIA 

NEW MEXICO 

MEXICO 

HAWAII 

NEW YORK 

PUERTO RICO 

IDAHO 

NORTH CAROLINA 

GUAM 

ILLINOIS 

NORTH DAKOTA 

AFRICA 

INDIANA 

OHIO 

ARABIA 

IOWA 

OREGON 

ICELAND 

KANSAS 

PENNSYLVANIA 

TURKEY 

LOUISIANA 

SOUTH DAKOTA 


MAINE 

TENNESSEE 


MASSACHUSEHS 

TEXAS 

ALABAMA 

MICHIGAN 

UTAH 

ALASKA 

MINNESOTA 

VERMONT 

ARIZONA 

MISSISSIPPI 

VIRGINIA 

ARKANSAS 

MISSOURI 

WASHINGTON 

CALIFORNIA 

MONTANA 

WEST VIRGINIA 

COLORADO 

NEBRASKA 

WISCONSIN 

CONNECTICUT 

NEVADA 

WYOMING 


0. S. TECH STUDENTS COME FROM MANY PUCES. 

igSS-59 ENRQLLEES INCLUDED 

STUDENTS FROM; 

MARIANNAS IS. HAWAII 

MONTANA 

PAKISTAN 

ILLINOIS 

NEW MEXICO 

VENEZUELA 

INDIANA 

NEW YORK 

HAITI 

IOWA 

OHIO 


KANSAS 

PENNSYLVANIA 

ARIZONA 

KENTUCKY 

SOUTH DAKOTA 

ARKANSAS 

MISSISSIPPI 

TENNESSEE 

CALIFORNIA 

MASSACHUSETTS 

TEXAS 

COLORADO 

MICHIGAN 

WEST VIRGINIA 

GEORGIA 

MISSOURI 

WYOMING 
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Thousands of Tech grads have upgraded their earning 
power by switching jobs, after specialist training at Tech 
geored to future needs* Typicol are Raymond V. Adams 
(I), Tulsa; and Billy G, Marcum (r), Valliont. Both are 
employed by the Carter Oil Geophysical Department. 

electrical and electronics thcor\^: twxy liours related sub- 
jects — calculus, principals of radar; two hours shop m^ork. 

A long walk througli the endless corridors connect- 
ing the ninety-ftmr biril dings on the campus is a reward- 
ing experience. 'J’he ever changing aroma drifting out of 
the many door\v^ays is as informative as the signs on the 
classroom doors. 

The pleasant smell of fresh saw'dust indicates cabinet 
and furniture making inside the door to tlic tefh llie 
indc’scribable cxlor of new leather assures you that huge 
strips of fine leather arc being cut, stain peel, carved, and 
sewn into lieautifu] handbags, saddles, or shoes and boots 
inside the door to the right. And that’s the w'av it is for 
three miles of oakfloored thoroughfare* 

Corridors | 5 Cnnit wheelchairs to travel with ease and 
comfort to anv building on the campus. 'Ibis faciliH alone 
lias transfonned the lives of hundreds of phvsically handi- 
capped students. 

Sixteen months of continuous training gives O.S/Fech 
students what they need. A thorough training for the 
jol>s thes' most desire. No frills. No lost time or motion, 
fust 1200 to nOO young men and women studying a 
specialized vocation. They come from al5 states, from 
foreign countries. Tlieir minds are made up before thev 
come to Okmulgee, and thev get what they came for. 

Their philosophy is in full accord with Tliomas 
Fuller s famous advice, “He that sips of many arts, drinks 
of none," 

Oklahoma is indeed fortunate to have this unique 
school. It is the most complete of its kind in the countrX'* 
A school that trains young men and women to work 
successfully with men of experience. And finally, a school 
where emphasis is placed on the basic techniques and 
skills which apply to the needs of this new' atomic and 
electronic world of specialists. 


\/IAaA/ CoiiOnuec/ from pngc 7 
squirrels with rocks. They were equally accurate 
with either hand, but usually threw left-handed so they 
wouldn’t tear the squirrel up too much. 

Paul is one of that immortal list who has pitched a 
no- hit game— Sept. 21, 1934, against Brooklyn. Diz pitch- 
ed the first game of that double header, liorsing around 
a good deal and winning easily 13 to 0. Wlien the after- 
noon w^as over, Diz said, "Shucks, Paul, if I’da knowed 
you wuz gonna pitch a no-hitter, I’da t browed one niv- 
self." 

I Ic likely could liave, for before the game he had 
wandered into the Brooklvn clubhouse and told the 
3.stonishcd Dodgers exactly how he intended to pitch to 
each of them. Diz and Paul won tw'o games apiece in the 
1934 World Series against Detroit, making the total of 
four games it took to win the Series. Dizzy won 102 
games in four successive seasons for the St. Loins Cardi- 
nals’ amazing Gas House Gang— something wbicb no one 
has equaled since. 

Do vou begin to sec why it's bard to do business in 
Oklahoma on a World Series afternoon? If you find it 
hard to Mievc that Oklahoma has sent 104 players up 
to the Major Leagues, thalist, compiled from the Official 
Encyclopedia of Baseball, is on page 29. 

Roy Deal, Oklahoma’s w'alking encyclopedia of basC' 
biilh says that he bdieves that on a per-capita population 
basis, Oklahoma has contributed more players to Major 
League ball than any other state in the nation. Wc do 
too, and until somebody proves as wrong we'll stand on 
that claim. 

Whv? Allie Reynolds was recently discussing this very 
matter with Ted McGrew, who has for forty-five yean 
fx!cn one of basebalPs top scouts, for the Giants, tlie 
Dodgers, and others. McGrew comments that not only 
has this state produced a lot of ball players, hut they are 
always among the hest competitors in the game. 

Climate can partly explain the large muiilx^n; and 
their skill. Warm temperatures and .sunny days give us a 
long baseball season. 4'he game can l>c played for several 
months longer than in colder dimes. But how' do yon 
explaiLi the competitive spirit? 

Many of these boys sprung from pioneer stock, who 
took land on the last America n frontier in the great open- 
ing runs* All of them learned from birth that success^ in 
anything, comes from a grimly determined spirit and 
long, long hours of hard w'ork. 

Many of Oklahoma’s Major Leaguers arc Indians* 
A little more than fifty years ago, their fathers and grand- 
fathers lived in a natural environment where athletic skill 
coordinated with vigilant quick wit meant life or dc'ath. 
T’hese native outdoorsmen, in hunt and combat, develop- 
ed athletic skills to in credible perfection* 

Consider the unparalleled exploits of Sac and Fox 
Jim Fhorpe. Excelling in ever\^ sport he attempted, 
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COUPTCSY oklahoman-times 


(lefj') Pepper Martin beots ogf a hot infield single against Philadelphia, ond 
(right) Allie Reynolds hurls the final pitch in his second 195! no-hit game. The 
Boston Red Sox’ Ted Wiiltoms is at the plate. 


ULWA/ Contimied from precccding p^igc 
achieved a lifetime batting average of .320, and 
played six years for John McGraw's N. Y, Giants, from 
1913. King Gustav of Sweden once told Tliorpe, ''Sir, 
YOU arc the greatest athlete in the world." 

What are Oklahoma’s chances of continued success 
in Major League ball? A look at this season’s rosters, in 
addition to Mantle and Spahn, turns up such names as 
Alvin Dark, Tom Sturdivant, Cal McLish, Von and Lindy 
McDaniel, Don Demctcr, Jert)^ Walker, Johnny Callison. 

The Tulsa Oilers, AA club in the St. Louis farm 
system, is looking for a big year, which will include 36 
games with teams in Mexico, in the new PamAmerican 
Association, in addition to their Texas League schedule. 
F'uture Cardinal talent is seasoning here. 

The kid baseball program in Oklahoma is another 
indication of things to come. The YMCA program, which 
starts baseball in the "pee-w^ee"' bracket at age 8, moves 
a youngster progressively through the “midget", “prep", 
and “minor" brackets, with state play-offs sponsored by 
the Roy Deal inspired OK Kids organization, Tliere is 
American Legion ball for boys under 18. Tlie American 
Amateur Baseball Congress is organized for teams in the 
Babe Ruth League (ages 13-15), the Connie Mack Divis- 
ion (ages 16-18), and the Major Division (age 19 and 
older ) . 

Tlie objective of the tremendous YMCA program is 
not to develop professional ball players, but to obtain the 
widest possible participation. In Oklahoma City alone, 
9,007 boys played on 509 teams last year, playing a total 
of nearly 5,000 games before more than a million specta- 
tors. A stranger passing through on any summer afternoon 


p^ 

ITioq^e 


is apt to wonder if every' boy in town plavs baseball. 

With 1 5 to 1 8 boys per team, and two dads to coach 
them, each team is carefully graded to match boys of equal 
ability. Rules state that no boy may play more than 75 
per cent of the time, so everv^ boy will get a chance to plav. 

The dads raise money to equip the team through pic 
suppers, carnivals, and donations (often digging deep in 
their own pockets), lay out and grade the diamond, build 
the backstop, and coach the boys. There is nothing in it 
for them except a lot of hard work, a chance to be with 
their boys, have a common interest with them and watch 
lx>ys grow into men. Which is pretty* satisRing all around. 

Oklahoma City’s “Y” baseball program has been 
written up in Life magazine. It is a pioneer, the first of 
its type in the nation, and has become a protoh-pc, Gib 
Favor, “Y" executive who so successfully heads np the 
program, receives inquiries about it daily, from cities 
everj'where. 

Many an Oklahoma baseball star puts his shoulder 
to the wlieel of youngster baseball after he retires from 
Major League play. Tlie “Super Chief" Allie Reynolds, 
has been “Y" Baseball Commissioner since 1943. Dale 
Mitchell, whose batting average with the Cleveland Tiv 
dians was a scnsatjonal .565 against Allie Reynolds, is also 
on the “Y" Commission and helps w'ith the coaching. 

In fact, every ex-Major Leaguer pitches in on the 
“Y" Spring Clinics, freely teaching the youngsters cven-- 
thing they know. There is a lot of baseball savy in 
Oklahoma, With all the hub-bub of state-wide baseball 
activity summer after summer, it appears that the rosters 
of Major League clubs are apt to be listing Oklahomans 
for quite awhile. 
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OKLAHOMANS IN 
THE MAJORS 

AMERICAN LEAGUE 1959 


iHif Mcr. Ua 
Jtrry luhai 
nmti Bsrbnd. McAlfiler 
LMCteK ClIntHir 

E^i^eiie O^Nliomi Dity 

Jahm^ Csilim OuilH 
Listen Hm. Tttlu 
Cal Mclisft, fcwJinp 
Gecriff 5- Bfunet, Skhi^oIb 
Thims Stw*«nl, Wiboro CHj 
Tefry, Chebu 
Mkkfif Manth', CntWHfae 
J H Pfifler. Stunvnee 


Ntimofa QrMei 
BiUmwf Orwles 
BujIhi fbil Sm 
SiKt on Red Su 
Bostnt M Su 
piicBia While Sol 
C htctpi WiiilB Sei 
CliveliHl liKliffi 
lUnsai Citt ftlfilrtss 
Hansis City AthAetlcs 
Vm rork Yinkp^ 
New Vut YanMs 
WntunGlOR Sefutws 


national 

lUvilt Dari CamftcN 
Wlbrd SdHTUili. Nofiiun 
CkHi 0«]tN!Eer, {Iklihwa Cliy 
Gene WaUiCx, 

Dwie Conlef, Ifteliapi 
WnTim Spilin, hartsDomc 
Haviprd ^ Wewolii 


Lifldiy McO«atMl, mia 
Von Nd»VKL HdIIa 


LEAGUE 1959 

Cltica|o &As 
CincimiatL 3Uds 
ICB Angttn Dodtceis 
Los Ansi4a Dod^tis 
Milwautiet Bfivr 
M ihuiAK Irjro 
Piitstnif£h PSmtei 
St. Lous C^rdinaii 
SI lAdi Cardinal 
SL Labi Cardhiab 


FORMER MAJOR 

ffRBEffJ MJSJ «I0R|M 
BOB UlSTirt 
ED I Pf CHT 
lESSf BAKWES 
JAWS BADMfR 
DJtNKY S£a 
AL BfNTOM 
CKBGf BWCKEfflY 
CY BLAMIEJN 
lAMl^ BlLlliACltn 
CHICK BPNDOM 

am mill 
WMY BHtCHftN 
BILL BRtCKENRIDGE 
Gtiflftffl CANTREU 
REX CECIL 
CHIEF CHEIVE5 
HMUAK) Clirr 
CHMtLES CDflGPN 
JEFF CROSS 
ARTHUR DAlVEY 
M T MM 
MY hUNKA OEAM 
RWL DEAN 
JOE DOBSON 
DANHY EXmF 
awtie ouFFY 
VAUFS EAVES 
LETTY ELLIOTT 
OEDRM HOSIER 
Cliff UfjftlSON 
JOHN HENRY GOOOlU 
DENVER GRIGS^ 

ARTHUR "m"' HERRINS 

CARL HUBSELL 

WELLIS HUDLIN 

BIN HUNT 

LEJKEY iAJRVlS 

JIOfiEJtT "fNGIW‘ JOMNSCNI 

HOY ’'K«OROGK" JOHNSWl 

ROT CLCVELAAD JOHNSON 

TOM jntDON 

tSSAC KAHD01 

DONKAISFR 

FNMK KRIERI 

EDU HHETIOW 

LESTIR LAYTON 

TRED MACH 

FRED MARTIN 

PEPPER MARTIN 

EARl KIJCKLEBERRY 

DME MITCICU 

EUEi MOWE 

WILjCEY MOORE 

soesv MOfitiAN 

BOB MUHCR0 

HOWARD MURPHY 

mmmm 

LESS PETTY 
CLARENCE WiLllPS 
3ISSE PIKE 

CICSTER ■'JINX- PEHNOEXTER 

CHARLES FONDER 

RAYMOND -RfP- (MOaLFF 

ROBERT 'YAJOffR" RAY 

AiilE RtYlRROS 

LIDVO RUSSEU 

PAT SIEHEY 

JAMES SHimNS 

ADAM 3LOAH 

JERRY SfftKR 

HANOLD SPIN0CL 

RAYiONO STARR 

LEE STJNE 

CHARLES STONE 

BEilD SWARTZ 

AIVIN TATE 

HENRY THOMPSON 

JIM THORPE 

TDM TURER 

JOHN VANN 

UOTD WANER 

PAUL WANER 

IFN LOUIS WARREN 

TOM WARREN 

AB WRIGHT 

MOST '■CHIEF" YLHOWHORSE 


leaguers 

Biirtsnli 

Foe 

Stiiita 

GnlHcie 

Tuba 


CNtilkoing Cftj 
Waurika 
Adair 
OAlaJHiiiit City 
LoyM 
Ot!}lwi Bw 
tulM 
Cbrlla 
Eindsat 
I City 
El R:ena 


Tulsa 

TiMiRis 

Ari^ 

Sptinaef 

PM4H 

Durwl 


Stpulpa 

LffJiiBJi 

MKrker 


Saful^ 
Aitia 
Min her 
Waswer 
EuFauli 
City 


Sjofintao 

Ldwtpn 
Sacred Hurt 


Orni 

I CHt 


Qtlihffiis CHy 
ApadW 
»inSiL 
Dh.1aHvn« City 
Camffofi 
TmipM 


Cttj 

rim 
MiLton 

TsliMn 

Orr 

Puls VkHtY 
Ouitin 
Faub VaBey 


Kiowa 
OUa^wia City 


WT4thFtVl 
Tuba 
McMutar 
DhlitnRa Cily 
Clumlhr 
Newitj 
Slilhraler 
DhbNomi Citv 
Tii^ 


DhMt»nu City 
PYl^ 
Custer 


HanMv 
m Cfty 
Tuba 
Terttoft 
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HUMMEL HOLIDAY VILLAGE. 

This place is really loaded with pure-out, 
quaint, old-timey charm. And because it 
is like going into somebody's house, is 
really good for quieting down the kids if 
they have any manners at all. 

HUMMEL RUG STORE. Gracious 
ladies braiding luscious rugs, 

SURREY HOUSE. Damdest collec- 
tions you ever saw of old-timey cbina, 
glass, iron-work and handicraft from all 
over the world. Kids went for old-time 
guns, swords, candy store, and nine wrig- 
gling rubber monkeys. I went for . , , 

PATIO. A real, restful oasis, surround- 
ed by nice shops of all kinds. After refuel- 
ing at the handy "pop" shop, regrouped 
safari and headed southwest along ex- 
pressw'ay to . . . 

HILLSIDE SITE FOR NATIONAL 
COWBOY HALL OF FAME. Ground 
cut up with construction getting under- 
w’ay, but still a real thrill to stand here 
late in the day and imagine yourself one 
of the last of the cowboys, astride his 
trusty steed against the sunset. Dream 
punctured by nine small voices howling 
"Where are the cowboys?" 

“Bless your dear, tender little souls, 
they will be here next year,” I explained; 
and so led them, howling, home. 


MAMMOTH Contimjcd from page 5 
creation of Oklahoma's famed Cimarron 
river; and — to cap the bright accumula- 
tion of all sorts of whizzing, whirling 
amusement park type attractions that fill 
the south end of the park— two of the 
most unusual rides in the country. 

One, billed as a Teepees to Towers 
High Ride, carries thrill-seekers by cable- 
car to the top of a gleaming 120-foot 
anow, Tlie other is a huge, 45-foot-diame- 
ter Flying Saucer designed to waft over 
40 people “to the moon.” 

T^e surprise generated by all this sort 
of thing today seems, however, to pale 
somewhat beside the one big surprise of 
the town's "early days”— the fact that it 
ever got going at all. 

Tw^o years ago Frontier City was just 
an idea in the mind of Jimmy Burge, 
director of the Semi-Centennial Exposi- 
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Continued from preteeding pgc 
tion at that time, A year<ind-a'half ago 
it was just a big hunk of grbnnd that 
hadn't been paid for, one small buildiiig, 
a train and this same Jimmy Burge— all 
sitting on top of the hollow fact recession 
fears were at their peak and investors had 
fled, 

Tlicn five months before opening date 
the idea caught np four Oklahoma City 
businessmen — Luther Dulaney, C, A. 
Vose, Ancel Earp and E. L, Gaylord, In 
48 hours they underwrote the venture to 
the tune of $450,000, But now savvy 
operators familiar with Disneyland and 
Knotts Berry Farm were saying the same 
large-scale approach would never go this 
far inland. No one would take a chance 
on building or leasing anytliing to go on 
the big hunk of ground. Four months 
l^efore opening date, only one lease had 
been signed. Three months before open- 
ing date, a dab of constnicHoii began. 
I’hen suddenly the idea caught hold 
generally, and the rush was on. 

An oil man hurried in to establish a 
livery stable. The wife of a local printer 
(James Norick, new Mayor of Oklahoma 
City) put in a newspaper, gift shop, 
antique shop. Oklahoma Cih^’s largest 
latindri' operator (Jack William,s. 
Frontier City mayor) leaped in to estab- 
lish a string of attractions now mini liering 
twelve in all. 

It was the history of a thousand fron- 
tier towns all over again— lots paced off 
at a run, building from quick sketches, 
deals made on the spot, word-of-mouth; 
everything at fever pitch and strictly rule- 
of-thumb. 

In ten short weeks, Frontier Citj^ shot 
up from nothing to sprawl along the ex- 
pressway for one-half mile; and the job 
was done so skillfully, by opening ckitc 
there wasn’t a thing on the place that 
didn't look at least 100 years old. 

Ibday tourists find Frontier City a 
mighty' interesting place to visit, 7Tie 
town s "'settlers” enjoy their unique new 
community life— and the cheery whang of 
yc old cash register, (An initial invest- 
ment in Frontier City of well over Si- 
million has since grown to tiearly $?- 
millions). But looking to the future, 
Frontier City folk see something else. 

Thc}^ view' theirs as just one of many 
large-scale investments that will someday 
transform the expressway northeast of 
Oklahoma City into "'The Sooner Strip”: 
major U,S. tourist attraction and travel 
center. 
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Perryville at that time was an important town in the 
area and had been /a principal depot for the Butterfield 
stage line. It was the county scat of old Tobucksy County 
of the ChfK'taw Nation. The Confederates had one of 
their ke)’ supply stations here and they were among 
friends, so they licked their wounds and took a rest. 
Meanwhile Texas reinforcements under Brig, General 
William Steele arrived and General Cooper breathed 
easier. If the Yanks came after him again he'd be better 
prepared this time. 

And come after him they did* General Blunt, stub- 
bornly pursuing his policy of taking the fight to the 
rebels, came pounding down the Texas Road again in 
early August and surrounded the town, which, in addition 
to the rebel troops, contained a civilian population in- 
cluding several women and children* 

The resulting engagement is officially listed as THE 
BATFLE OF PERRYVILLE. llie stubborn General 
Blunt won again. 

After hours of fighting and the loss of several men 
killed the Confederates realized the futility of resistance 
and General Cooper ordered his men to evacuate the 
town, but first he had his men dump salt into all the 
wells* 

Union troops moved in and took possession. Orders 
were issued for all remaining civilians to leave, then the 
torch was put to cverv building in the little town. All 
that night the flames of Perryville's death agony were 
visible for miles. And when morning broke the next day 
Perryville was no more , * , and has never been again. 

The vicious “little fights^, the raids and the pillaging 
up and down the border continued through 1863, '64 and 
well into '65 and only one other engagement of sufficient 
size to be dignified by the name of “battle" took place 
and that was a night affair starting at two o'clock on the 
morning of Sept, 19, 1864, 

U was called THE SECOND BATTLE OF BIG 
CABIN and occurred on the same general location as the 
first one a year before. 


Again Stand Watic, a Brigadier General now, led the 
Confederates and this time they won* 

This scuffle, like the first one, was over a w'clMoaded 
Union supply train of some 295 wagons full of supp1ic*s 
and provisions desperately wanted by Watic’s thread-bare 
legions of the hills. 

Watie now had some cannon, captured from the 
more prosperous and better equipped Yanks, and he used 
them to good effect, splintering many of the W'agons and 
sending their escorting troops diving into the trees for 
safety* 

I'he rebels took what supplies they wanted, aboiif 
130 of the wagons, several thousand uniforms and 3,000 
tons of hay for their horses, and burned the rest. Included 
111 the loot was a generous amount of whiskev^ intended 
for the Union officers at Fort Gibson. 

Watie's men promptly appropriated it and did w'hat 
thirsty soldiers usually do with free wdiiskey* 'Fhcy drank 
it , * . all they could hold. Watie, fearing his men would 
become too drunk for action, ordered what w^as left of 
the whiskey poured into the creek. 

The raids, the burnings and the isolated killings 
went on until the end of the war, and even much longer, 
but the big fights were over and the bloody but unbowed 
Southerners were eventually forced to yield* 

Stand Watie was the last of the Confederate generals 
to surrender* The quiet little man, who looked more like 
a hanntess Indian farmer than a srildier and a general, 
finally disbanded his men and went home to his fann in 
the hills. 

A few scattered markers, half-buried in the weeds 
on little traveled side roads now mark the spots w'hcrc 
thc'se bitter struggles took place . , , four battles and 
scores of skinnishes and engagements. For full details 
on these encounters see The Official Rteords of The 
Union and Con/ederafe /Lrmies, imprint of 1880* Actual 
reports of the officers serving as field commanders are 
included. You'll have to search through dozens of fat, 
closely printed volumes, but the full facts are there if 
you want them. 


THE BAHLE OF HONEY 
SPRINGS- an encounter 
between Stand Watie s 
Cherokee Mounted 
Rifles and General 
Blunt s Union troops 
from Fort Gibson* 
Fought two weeks after 
the Bottle of Gettys- 
burg, on Elk Creek some 
twelve miles southeast 
of Muskogee. 



Frof^lt lestie's ilhtfrot^d Newspoper^ Aug. ,1063. 
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Rich Mountaifi 
Sugorloof 

Winding Stair Mountoms 

KjomicKi Moun Joins 

San Bois p«aks 

Dogwood trails 

Oachita NoJ'l Forest 

Lake Murroy Lodge & Pork 

Tenkiffer State Pork 

Western Hills Lodge 

Sequoyah State Pork 

Osage Hills State Park 

Robbers Cave State Pork 

lake Texomo Lodge & Park 

Beavers Bend State Park 

Wister State Pork 

Turner Foils 

Devils Den 

Mountom Fork River 

Illinois River 

Glover River 

Little River 

Block fork River 

Grand River 

Spring River 

Cowskin River 

Blue River 

Pennington Creek 

Osoge Hills 

Flint Hilts 

Potato Hills 

Pontotoc Hills 

Rock City 

Grand Loke 

Fort Gibson St Nat'l Cemetery 

Oldest church 

Biggest cypress 

Phi I brook Art Center 

Gilcrease Institute 

Woolaroc 

Creek museum 

Cherokee museum 

Cboctow museum 

Seminole museum 
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many carloads of crossties, power poles and pulp wood. 
F'oiir charcoal plants arc now helping to meet the national 
demand of backyard cook -out enthusiasts. In December 
some of the world's prettiest holly berries come from 
the southeastern comer. 

The principal %^acation lodges and state parks, where 
millions of people play and relax ever\^ year, are well 
known, but they should be included in this round-up. 
Lake Murray lodge and park arc just south of Ardmore, 
'lenkiller park is south of Tahlequah and north of Vian. 
Western Hills lodge is in Secpioyah state park behveen 
Tahlequah and Wagoner, Osage Mills park is just off 
U,S, 60 east of Pawhiiska. Robbers Cave state park is 
just north of Wilburton, Lake Texoma lodge and park 
are between Durant and MadilL Beavers Bend park is 
near Broken Bow, Wister park is just south of the town 
of Wister, At the east- west dividing line you find Turner 
Falls park south of Davis, Platt national park at Sulphur, 
and Devil s Den near I'isliomingo. 


All of these pla\’groimds are visibly alive with 
sccner\\ hills to climb, flowers to enjoy, I'heir lodge 
rooms, cottages and group camps are in such demand each 
season that it is well to nail down rese™tions many 
weeks in advance. A]] of the rooms and suites in the 
lodges and most of the cottages in the parks are air- 
conditioned, playgrounds are dean and inviting, the boat- 
ing is fine, so is the skiing, also horseback riding— and the 
lodge restaurants serve as fine food as can be found anv- 
where. Camping areas are maintained in all state parks. 

Probably the most scenic river is tire Mountain F'ork 
in McCurtain county, with the Illinois in Cherokee 
county a close second, Matiy sportsmen nominate the 
Glover and parts of the Little river as No, I for scenic 
value with high rock w^lls and bluffs all along. The 
Blackfork in LcFlorc county is a beauh*. So is the Grand 
river in places. And the Baron F'ork, Tlie Spring river in 
Ottawa county and the Cowskin in Delaware are 1>eauti- 
fill. The Blue and Pennington in Johnston counh' would 
take some prizes in a beauW contest. 

Skipping around the eastern half of the state lets 
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pick out a few spots that sightseers should not miss. Four 
of them arc the Osage hills iu Osage county, the Flint 
hills in Delaware and Adair counties* the Potato hills in 
Pushmataha county and the Pontotoc hills in Johnston 
and Pontotoc counties. In the last three of these chains 
of hills you can pick up hasketfulls of pretty’ rocks for 
your home collection. And if you are intrigued by big 
rocks be sure to visit Rock City a few miles west of Clay- 
ton and the McKinley rocks on top of Kiamichi mountain 
near Clayton. Some of these rocks are as big as a four- 
story liotel. 

As you go hither and yon in the eastern and south- 
eastern counties you will be impressed by the number 
of boats on the lakes. Lake Texoma has more than 8,000 
registered boats and as many as 2,000 of them may be seen 
on the water at one time. Grand lake has nearly as many 
boats. Tenkiller and Murray lakes have hundreds of boats. 
And skiiers? You see them every’ day cutting their didoes 
in professional and amateurish ways. 

Hundreds of fishermen wiW lx: observed on the larger 
lakes and in the streams tn the mountain sections. It is 
claimed that more game fish arc caught in two of the 
state's largest lakes than arc caught in all of Colorado's 
lakes and streams combined. Thafs only a claim. 

While gallivanting around Eastern Oklahoma it is 
well to have some of the historic points in mind. At a 
place called Nanih Wayah, first capitol of the Choctaws 
in the 1830's, near the present Tuskahoma, the first con- 
stitutional law was written for Oklahoma. Parts of that 
law are embodied in the present constitution. Note three 
of the important Civil war battlefields: near Oktaha, near 
Kctchum and near Yale. Also the old Confederate cemc' 
tcry near Atoka. And don't miss old Fort Gibson and 
the national cemetery just east. 

At the moment considerable study is made into some 
runestones discovered just east of Hcavener. Characters 
chiseled into these stones indicate they^ were put there 
as far back as the year 800. 

Ihc spirihml. “Swing Low Sweet Chariot,” was in- 
spired, words and music, by two Negro staves at the site 
of old Spencer academy, north of Sawyer. Boggy' Depot 
in Atoka comity was the site of many historical confer- 
ences. The state's first church sendee was conducted under 
trees at Pecan Point in the southern part of McCiirtain 
county' in 1818, and the oldest church building jii the state 
is near Millertoii, established in 1832. The oldest standing 
house in the state is known as the Chiefs house and is 
near Swink in eastern Choctaw county, built in 1834, 

The biggest tree in the state is a cypress at Eagle- 
town; it is 120 feet tall and is 43 feet around at its base. 

Tlierc are historical and art museums at many places. 
Tliey include the Philbrook and Gilcreasc innseums in 
Tulsa; Woolaroc near Bartlesville; tlic Creek museum in 
Okmulgee; the Cherokee museuni in Tahlequah; the 
Osage museum in Pawhuska; the Choctaw niusemns in 
Tuskahoma's council house and in Durant, and the Semi- 
nole museum in Wewoka. 


The 12 stations in Oklahoma, which were on the 
Butterfield transcontinental mail route beginning in 1858, 
are properly marked from Fort Smith southeast through 
Wilhurton to Atoka and on to the Red river. 

Sequoyah's hut, in which he finished working out 
the famous Cherokee alphabet, is a few miles northeast 
of Sallisaw. 

One of the very first white’ settlements in Oklahoma 
was Ferdinandina, occupied by 300 French people from 
1740 to 1755. It was near Chilocco. 

So Oklahoma has about everything— history', scenery% 
pretty rivers and lakes, wonderful mountains, good roads, 
etc,, and the horizon is brightening every^ year. 

Industries are coming fast to the eastern half of the 
state— auto tires, salt wwks, steel mills, cotton mills, 
gannent factories, lumber mills, peanut, vegetable and 
fruit processing plants and so on. 

And the people are so neighborly that if a stranger 
begins standing against a phone pole in any community^ 
someone will tap him on the shoulder and ask if he can 
be of some service. 


SCRAPBOOK 


National Honors For Edna Donley 

National Teacher of the Tear is Miss Edna 
Donley, of Alva. Tlic honors showered on her in- 
cluded a hvenh' minute interview with President 
Eisenhow'cr during which he sought her view^s on 
American education. McCalTs magazine published 
an article about her. She appeared on Dave Ga no- 
way's T\^ show 7’OD.VY, on NBC Monitor, on the 
Cjaylen Drake Show’ in New- York, the Patti Gavin 
Show in Washington, and Don McNeil's Breakfast 
Club in Chicago. She was treated to five musical 
slum's on Broadways was hosted at the United Na- 
tions by Pauline Fredericks (president of the United 
Nations Press), lectured at New York University, 
and held a national press conference in Washington, 
D. C. When she returned to Oklahoma she w-as 
made a Colonel on Governor Edmondson's staff, 

Coiitimjccf on next page 
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and received more than SOO congrattilatory telegrams 
and letters from her fonner students. Miss Donley 
is certainly deserving of the sincere congratulations 
of all of us for bringing this great honor to her 
home state, and to Oklahoma education. 


Mark Of Heritage 

Before starting your summer tour of Oklahoma 
you should certainly purchase a copy of Mark of 
Heritage, the Historical Society’s new publication. 
It gives tlie location and tlie historical background 
of each Historical Marker in the state. A map in 
color and a mosaic cover add to its attractiveness. 
A cour.se in Oklahoma history by itself, it will pin- 
point many an interesting place for you to sec. Order 
from the Oklahoma Historical Society, Oklahoma 
City; one dollar, plus 15^^ for mailing. 


World’s Air Speed Record 

Miss Jeme Cobb, Aero Design executive pilot, 
has just captured the world s speed record for light 
twin-engine planes. Flying an Aero Commander 
6S0E over a 1,248.7 mile course at the World Flying 
Congress, on April 13, she set the new record at 
226.147 miles per hour. Fonner holder of the record 
was a Russian, Petre Zakhoudanine, who set the 
record in a Yak II fighter in 1953 at 223.7 miles 
per hour. 

This is the third world’s record Miss Cobb has 
set. Her first was a non-stop distance flight in an 
Aero Commander 560E, from Guatemala City to 
Will Rogers airport in May of 1957. Her second 
world’s record was set five weeks later, an altitude 
record of 30,361 feet, set in an Aero Commander 
680. 

The Aero Design and Engineering Co., located 
in Oklahoma City, is now building its 750th plane. 
Because of its safety features, the Aero Commander 
was selected in 1951 as President Eisenhower’s per- 
sonal plane. 

New Books 

Confederate Indians by Frank Cunningham 
(Naylor). If our Civil War article on page 9 has 
whetted your interest in the stirring exploits of 
Gen. Stand Watie, the Red Fox of the Confederacy, 
we strongly recommend Confederate Indians to you. 
This colorful book covers much exciting material we 
could not even touch upon in our limited space. 
Indian troops fought some important Civil War 
engagements in Oklahoma, which are now beginning 
to receive just recognition by historians. 

One SBint and Seven Sinners by Ennen Reaves 
Hall (Crowell). A heart-warming autobiographical 
book about the trials and triumphs of an early day 

Contimioi on page 36 



What make$ a classic? We think you'tt ttrvd the aniwer on 
this adiaifimg poge. 

It is not a humorous piece, os reoders of this 'The Best 
of . . /' series have grown accustomed to. To be quite frank 
obout it. ^e hove been u noble to read it ourselves without 
the teors that flow like wine. 

We believe h to be oae of the most moving exprestiona 
ever penned out of the dilemma confronting most porenis in 
todoy’s world of so mony demands on every preciotn minute 
of time. How to be o reoily good porent^^ — and at the some 
lime, good provider. 

We hove given it a special poge by itself to thot it con. 
by those touted to the heort onew^ be cut out and framed. 

* * e 

Two pages for "The Best of Woltec Hornson" is obout lAe 
trying to pass off o picture postcord of Mount Vesuvius for 
the reol thing. 

As Monoging Editor of the Daily Oklohoman from T916 to 
1945; publisher of his own weekly North Star since 1952; 
author of numerous books which ore now collector s itemij 
IwO'term councilmon from ward one; ond three 'time condi’ 
date for Oklohoma City Mayor^ Horrison hos corved out for 
himself o unique place in the history of his city and hii state. 

Brilliant, completely independent and often brutally forth- 
right, his personality and razor-like reporting has won him 
the rare reputation of being □ ' controversial character." 
But all ogree on one thing. When deoling with the overoge 
human side of life, over the yeors Wolter Hornson hos 
expressed some of the simple experiences common to us oil 
with rare tenderness, beauty, clarity and wit. 

He reprinted this piece we hove titled "A Father to His 
Son" in his North Star "This is the Skipper" column in 

November^ 1955. Here is the way the column opened: 

« « * 

"Sob Dwyer, moking conversation os we sat next doof ot 
o civic luncheon, said he hod found something in his dod's 
wallet that would interest me. 

In the personal effects which he hod carried for yeon was 
□ yellowed strip of newspaper, coptioried: ‘The Tiny Times." 
This i£ as good today as it was 25 yeors ago/ Bob said, 
'I wish you would reprmt it so o new generation of fathers 
may get whot my dad apparently got out of itl' So here it is/' 
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I am saying this to you as you lie asleep, one little paw crumpled under your cheek and the blond curls 
stickily wet on your damp forehead. I have stolen into your room alone. Just a few minutes ago, as I sat 
reading my paper in the library, a hot stifling wave of remorse swept over me. I could not resist it. Guiltily 
came to your bedside. • • - • • 


These are the things I was thinking, Son; I had been cross to you. I scolded you as you were dressing 
for school because you gave your face merely a dab with the towel. I took you to task for not cleaning your 
shoes. I called out angrily when I found you had thrown some of your things on the floor. At breakfast I 
found fault, too. You spilled things. You gulped down your food. You put your elbows on the table. You spread 
butter too thick on your bread, and as you started off to play and I made for my train, you turned and waved 
a little hand and called, "Goodbye, Daddy!" and I frowned and said in reply, "Hold your shoulders back." 


Then it began all over again in the late afternoon. As I came up the hill road I spied you down on your 
knees playing marbles. There were holes in your stockings. I humiliated you before your boy friends by 
making you march ahead of me back to the house. Stockings were expensive — and if you had to buy them 
you would be more careful! Imagine that, Son, from your father! It was such stupid, silly logic. Do you 
remember later when I was reading in the library, how you came in, softly, timidly, with a sort of hurt, 
hunted look in your eyes? When I glanced up over my paper, impatient at the interruption, you hesitated 
at the door. "What is it you want?” I snapped. 


You said nothing, but ran across in one temptestuous plunge, and threw your arms around my neck and 
kissed me again and again, and your small arms tightened with an affection that God had set blooming in 
your heart and which even neglect could not wither. And then you were gone, pattering up the stairs. 

Well, Son. it was shortly afterward that my paper slipped from my hands and a terrible sickening fear came 
over me. Suddenly I saw myself as I realty was, in all my horrible selfishness, and I felt sick at heart. What 
had habit been doing to me? The habit of complaining, of finding fault or reprimanding— all of these were 
my rewards to you for being a boy. It was not that I did not love you; it was that I expected so much 
of youth. It was measuring you by the yardstick of my own years. 


And here was so much that was good and fine and true in your character. You did not deserve my 
treatment of you so. The little heart of you was as big as the dawn itself over the wide hills. All this was 
shown by your spontaneous impulse to rush in and kiss me goodnight. Nothing else matters tonight. Son, 

I have come to your bedside in the darkness, and I have knelt there choking with emotion, and so ashamed. 
It is a feeble statement. I know you would not understand these things if I told them to you during your 
waking hours, yet I must say what I am saying. I must bun sacrificial fires, alone, here in your bedroom, 
and make free confession. And I have prayed God to strengthen me in my new resolve. Tomorrow I will be 
a "real daddy!" I will chum with you, and suffer when you suffer and laugh when you laugh. I will bite 
my tongue when impatient words come. I will keep saying as if it were a ritual; "He is nothing but a boy— 
a little boy!" • • • • • 


I am afraid I have visualized you as a man. Yet, as I see you now Son, crumpled and weary in your 
cot, I see that you are still a baby. Yesterday you were in your mother’s arms, your head on her shoulder, 

I have asked too much, too much. « « • • • 


Dear boy! Dear little son! A penitent kneels at your infant shrine, here in the moonlight. I kiss the 
little fingers and the damp forehead. 


',T i 
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CfinfjJHrcJ from pge ^2 


Oklahoma minister and liis familv* 1 erritorial davs 
in the Chickasaw nation are the setting* Pastor 
Reaves (the Saint) and his family (the Seven Sin- 
ners) arc real folks, and you’ll feel that they are 
persona! friends after reading Mrs- HalTs book. 


National Champion 

Mardonna Sue Richey, 9-y ear-old, third grader 
at Washington School in Alva, is a national champ. 
Her safety poster, shown here, won 1st in the pri- 
mary division in the Oklahoma Motor Club sponsor- 
ed state contest, and was jndged Grand Prize winner 
in the state, even winning over the posters entered 
by high school students. In the national contest, 
sponsored by the American Automobile Association 
and judged at Washington, D* C., 16,000 posters 
were entered from 1,885 schools. But even this stiff 
competion could not keep Mardonna from wanning 
again —Isf prize in the nation* Her poster wdll be 
reproduced and used in the safety campaign in 
schools throughout the United States next autumm 



Our Contributors 

Our special thanks to Rov Deal, AlHe Reynolds, 
Lloyd ^\"alKT, for their generous help in preparation 
of our bascbLill article, and to Dorothy Williams, Ok- 
lahoma Historical Societ\% for her help in gathering 
together the Moilliausen material in oiir last two 
issues. Her patience and kindness have been far 
above and beyond tlie call of duty. 

JO * * 

Henrv Carlton Jones is an Oklahoma City ad- 
vertising man and author of many stories and articles 
in leading magazines including: 'Ilic Saturday E veil- 
ing Post, Readers* Digest, American Mercury, Ibron- 
to Star \^bekly. Boys Life, Progressive Farmer, 
Printers Ink, and Sales Management. 

^ # 5 

Marcel Lcfcbvrc lias published many articles in 
trade jounials, the Sunday Oklalioman Magazine and 
other newspapers. He was born in Belgium, recently 
retired from the Pittsburg Plate Glass Co., in Heim^- 
etta, and is now^ Director of Civil Defense for Ok- 
mulgee County* 
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June 

Bob Crosby Memorial Rodeo 

Chelsea 

Jur;B 4^ 

Rainbow Girls Convention 

MuAlEsler 

June- 4^6 

Olilahonta Forest Festival 

Broken Bow 

Jtme 4-6 

Annual Kistorlcal Society Tour Oklahoma City 

Jure 5-7 

Lions State Convention 

Lawton 

Jure 6 

Pageant— ^^Slory of Ruth" 

Lawton 

luRE 7 9 

Disabled American Veterans Convention 

Ardmore 

June 13-16 Veterinary Medical AssecistfCm Western HflJs Lodge 

June 15-19 Civil Defense Sctiool 

. Stillwater 

Juno 19^20 Osaie C&unty C^tlfemen's CoFwention 

PawhusJta 

June 21 

Regional Boat Rates 

Wewoka 

June ZJ 

flen Johnson Memorial Steer Roping 

Pawliuska 

June 2225 Western Writers of America 



Natl Convention 1 

Frontier City 

June 25-27 RCA Rodeo 

Yukon 

June Zfl 

Horse Cavalcade (Adams Park} 

i\ Reno 

Juno 

National Boa! Races 

Wewoka 

June 

Founders Day 

Dewey 

June 

Osage Indian Tribal Dances — Held according 


to the time of the moon. Date not set until 


about 6 weeks before the event 

Pawhuska 

July 2-4 

RCA Rodeo 

Lena pah 

July 24 

Indian Dances, east of Miami at 



DeviPs Promenade 

Miami 

July 2-4 

Horse Racing 

Woodward 

July 2-4 

Roundup Club Rodeo 

Tahlequah 

July 25 

Roundup Club Rodeo 

fairfa)( 

July 3 5 

Boom Day Golf Tournameni 

Sem-inoto 

July 4 

4ih of July Celebration 

Waynoka 

July 4 

4tb of Jully Celebration 

Sulphur 

July 4 

4 lb of July Celebration 

ClierokeB 

Jufy 4 

Amer’itan legion Celebration 

Sahna 

July 4 

Fire works Display 

Duncan 

July 4 

4th of July CetEbralion 

Frederick 

July 4 

Fireworks and Magic Circus 

Beaver 

July 4 

St. Teresa Picnic 

Harrdh 

July 6 £ 

RCA Rodeo 

Hinton 

July Ml 

RCA Rodeo 

Claremore 

July m 

RCA Rodeo 

Hangum 

July 9^12 

World's Largest Free Indian Powwow 



and Homecoming 

Pawnee 

July 10 

Greer County Pioneer's Reunion 

Mangum 

July 11 

Pageant, "The Story of Abraham" 

Lawton 

July 12 14 

Rural Letter Cafriers Stale Convention, Lake Tecoma 

July 13 

Community Fish Fry 

Davenport 

July 13 15 

Junior 4-H Club Camp 

El Reno 

July 14-17 RCA Rndeu A OMa. Queen Contest 

Chickasha 

July 1318 

Rodeo- Roundup Club 

Pryor 

July 20 22 

Senior 4-H Club Camp 

El Reno 

3rd WeeH 

Oklahoma Quarter Horse Racing Meet 

Pawhuska 

July 24 25 

International Roundup Cavalcade 

Pawhuska 

July 24 

Tinnia Flower Show 

Woodward 

July 26 

Horse Cavalcade (Adams Park} 

£1 Reno 

July 30- 



Aug. 1 

Roundup Club Rodeo 

Duncan 

31st thru 



Aug. 2 

Colored Rodeo 

Drumright 

Not Sat 

Annual Powwow (3 days) 

Okmulgee 

Aug. 38 

laycee's Annual Rodeo 

Broken Bow 

Aug. % 

Rangers Cltdr Rodeo 

Lawton 

Aug. 6-8 

Indian Powwow 

Shawnee 

Aug, 10-12 Annual ^feen Com Feast of the Seneca 



Cayuga Indians— SF of Miami on the 



Cowskin River 

Miami 

Aug. 12-15 RCA Annual Rodeo 

Ada 

Aug. 13' 15 Sequoyah County Rodeo 

Sallisaw 

Aug. 13]B Sports Car Road Races DKlafioma City 

Aug. 17-22 Amenoan Indian Dpo^Eion 

Anadarko 

Aug. 20-22 22nd Annual Rodeo 

freedom 

Aug. 20-22 Rodeo 

Madilf 

Aug. 24'2E Sooner State Dairy Show 

Enid 

Aug. 28 

CJd Settlers and Cowhands Reunion and 



Homecoming 

Vinita 

Aug. 2329 RCA Annual Will Rogers Parade aod 



Memoriet Rodeo 

Vinlta 

Aug. 27-29 

RCA Elk's Rodeo 

Woodward 

Aug. 30 

Horse Cavalcade 

..El Reno 

Aug. 31 



Sept. 2 

RCA Annual Rodeo 

Elk City 

Nol Set 

Oil Industry Appreciation Day 

Healdlton 

SrdW’kend 

Cimarron Rodeo (3 days) 

Waynoka 
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WARREN 

SPAHN 


TOM 

STURDIVANT 


JERRY 

WALKER 


LLOYD 

WANER 


PAUL 

WANER 



■ 

• 

• 

* 

PITCHER 

PITCHER 

PITCHER 

OUTFIELDER 

OUTFIELDER 

MILWAUKEE 

KANSAS CITY 

BALTIMORE 

* 

PinSBURGH 

ft 

PinSBURGH 

BRAVES 

ATHLETICS 

ORIOLES 

PIRATES 

PIRATES 

NATIONAL LEAGUE 

AMERICAN LEAGUE 

AMERICAN LEAGUE 

NATIONAL LEAGUE 

NATIONAL LEAGUE 

LINDY 

VON 

CAL 

DALE 

ALLIE 

McDANIEL 

McDANIEL 

m 

McLISH 

MITCHEL 

REYNOLDS 

PITCHER 

PITCHER 

* 

• 

PITCHER 

OUTFIELDER 

« 

PITCHER 

• 

ST. LOUIS 

ST, LOUIS 

• 

CLEVELAND 

ft 

CLEVELAND 

m 

NEW YORK 

CARDINALS 

CARDINALS 

INDIANS 

INDIANS 

YANKEES 

NATIONAL LEAGUE 

NATIONAL LEAGUE 

AMERICAN LEAGUE 

AMERICAN LEAGUE 

AMERICAN LEAGUE 


"DIZZY" 

DEAN 


PAUL 

DEAN 


CARL 

HUBBELL 


MICKEY 

MANTLE 


"PEPPER" 


PITCHER 


PITCHER 


PITCHER 


OUTFIELDER 


INFIELDER-OUTFIELDER 


ST. LOUIS 
CARDINALS 


ST. LOUIS 
CARDINALS 


NEW YORK 
GIANTS 


NEW YORK 
YANKEES 


ST. LOUIS 
CARDINALS 


NATIONAL LEAGUE 


NATIONAL LEAGUE 


NATIONAL LEAGUE 


AMERICAN LEAGUE 


NATIONAL LEAGUE 


JERRY 

HARRY 

JOHNNY 

ALVIN 

DON 

ADAIR 

BRECHEEN 

CALLISON 

DARK 

DEMETER 

■ 

■ 

* 

ft 

ft 

PITCHER 

PITCHER 

OUTFIELDER 

INFIELDER 

OUTFIELDER 

BALTIMORE 

ST. LOUIS 

ft 

CHICAGO 

ft 

CHICAGO 

ft 

LOS ANGELES 

ORIOLES 

CARDINALS 

WHITE SOX 

CUBS 

DODGERS 


AMERICAN LEAGUE 


NATIONAL LEAGUE 


AMERICAN LEAGUE 


NATIONAL LEAGUE 


NATIONAL LEAGUE 


1 



JERRY WALKER 


LLOYD WANER 


CAL McLISH 


DALE MITCHEL 


ALLIE REYNOLDS 


CARL HU8BELL 


'PEPPER" MARTIN 


JOHNNY CALLISON 


DON DEMETER 



TOM STURDIVANT 


VON McDaniel 


PAUL DEAN 

















